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FRESCO DECORATION. 



/J^HERE is a precision and firmness of touch 
^-^ about fresco which in themselves please the 
sight. Add to these good form and combinations 
of colors with suitable ground and a highly 
decorative capacity on a silicious ground or plaster 
surface is developed. There is more in fresco than 
those imagine who have not inspected the best 
work as executed, supplied by professional artists, 
decorators and architects. 

We do not look to it for any high brilliance, 
for the earthy and mineral pigments not affected 
by lime are solely available. But depth and 
purity of color is the main aim, and as laid on 
the troweled sand and lime they partake of a 
certain softness of hue pertaining to the silicious 
compound. 

The most extensive use of fresco is on wall 
and ceiling surfaces as friezes for the former and 
as borders, corners, and cen- 
ters for the latter ; but fresco- 
ing has of late been exten- 
sively introduced for the lower 
portion of the walls of corri- 
dors, stairways and landings, 
in flowers, grasses and reeds, 
that rise up several feet from 
the base molding. These, when 
well managed, look admirable, 
and all the better for the cool- 
ness of the tints and the ab- 
sence of glow, thus inviting, 
as it were, the eye to rest on 
the contrasts of hue. 

The absence of overlabored 
effect is itself an attraction. 
There is no shading in the 
artistic sense, though varying 
tints of the same pigments 
may be brought near to each 
other. 

As to mechanical details it 
is sufficient to state that the 
colors themselves are ground 
in lime water and the surface 
to be treated is dampened 
with weak lime water. 

The effect of a frescoed 
pattern depends not only on 
the colors introduced but on 
the proportions these bear to 
each other. The best propor- 
tions are constantly missed, 
and we invite special atten- 
tion to this fact. The art of 
frescoing gives considerable 
scope for skill in design and 
talent in adorning. A valu- 
able point is its economy, at 
the same time that it is suit- 
able to the decoration of the 
most splendid and tasteful 
mansion. 

The combinations into 
which the colors used in fresco 
may be thrown in connection 
with form affords fuller play 
to imagination than would ap- 
pear to be very generally ex- 
ercised. Here we may say that 
in all decoration with mater- 
ials allowing of the exercise 
of the formative powers, ideal- 
ism should find place with 
realities. 

The question that concerns 
fresco is between art and no 
art, between appropriateness 
and inappropriateness, between 
that which is suggestive and 
that which is unmeaning, be- 
tween the symbolic and the 
purposeless, between imagina- 
tion guided, by intellect and 
fancy subjected to the dic- 
tates of mere caprice. 

In the elucidation of the 
general artistic principles 
which should guide fresco 
work, we would refer to the 
abounding hints thrown out 
and very freely illustrated in past volumes of The 
Decorator and Furnisher. The distinctness 
and definiteness of the treatment involved renders 
it free from those scarcely perceptible inflections 
of form and subtle gradations of tints proper to 
other styles of painting which invoke the aid of 
shading and which regards the effect of minutiro ; 
but frescoing must be bold ; too much attention to 
details in design will have the effect of frailty 
and feebleness, qualities which do not suit the 
structural character of walls and ceilings. 



Further, much judgment is required in deter- 
mining the scale of the pattern. On a tinted wall 
flower and vegetative forms may appropriately 
rise some two or two and a half feet above the 
skirting board. 

The frieze in a fairly lofty apartment should 
be of a depth one fifth or sixth of the height of 
the wall. A cove connecting wall and ceiling, if 
bold and graceful in form, always affords a fine 
field for frescoing. Some offshoots from the forms 
displayed on the frieze will always look well, 
the overlapping representing the spontaneity of 
growth and aiding in carrying on uninterruptedly 
the line of vision. But, anyway, some of the 
colors of the frieze should be repeated and this 
should also be the case with the border bands or 
frescoed projections from those on the ceiling. 

The center, if boldly displayed, should gather 
all the colors up on frieze, cornice, and converg-. 
ing inward forms from band of ceiling, if their 
close conjunction permits of harmony and pleasing 



the music-room side is set a framework of Moorish 
carving corresponding with the style of the room. 
This window opens as do French windows, and 
thus on festal occasions permits the strains from 
the one room to entertain the guests in the other. 



A new house at Newport in which Moorish 
styles prevail, has some good effects in stenciling. 
In one room the wood-work, which is of ash, is 
treated throughout to fine stencil work in blue. 
In another room the light wood mantel is orna- 
mented with small Indian patterns in dark red. 
This is a good way to renovate old mantels, 
having first given them a coat of paint. One can 
add here in passing that cane chairs or other 
furniture can be refurnished by some plain matte 
color and judicious stenciling. 



To go down stairs it is well to have the 
butler's pantry entirely separated from the kitchen. 








CANE HEADS. 

contrast. The decoration of intermediate space, 
if something is aimed at beyond a light tinted 
ground, will but allow of slender tendrils with 
flower and leaf forms. 



A notable residence now building in Spring- 
field, Mass., has an interesting detail. The draw- 
ing-room fireplace is between the drawing and 
music rooms. Over the mantel the usual panel 
becomes a large window of stained glass, and on 



Large drawers on rubber rollers connect through. 
Into these the dinner is placed and drawn 
through. 

Changeable Screens.— Brass-bound screens, 
with set of panels in different designs in stained 
glass, each representing some medieval scene which 
affords an opportunity for the display of high 
color in dress and which may be changed at will, 
are among the novelties. Prepared sockets with 
small brass slides keep them in position. 



